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hierarchial character of the system of reality as Dr. Stern has done. 
It is a much more adequate analogical expression of the nature of re- 
ality to say that it is a hierarchical social system than to say that it is a 
vast and indescribably complex person containing all other persons 
within himself. Besides the objections already mentioned, the latter 
notion lands one in the inextricable difficulty that, while all his con- 
tents or elements evolve or progress, the All-Person does not progress ; 
while all his parts are temporally finite, he is eternal. Moreover, in 
order to develop consistently the notion that reality is a hierarchical 
social system, it is not necessary to obliterate the distinction between 
persons and things, nor to conceive imperfect individuals as mere parts 
contained in the 'All." 

J. A. Leighton. 
Hobart College. 

Idles generates de psychologie. Par G.-H. Luquet. Paris, Felix 
Alcan, 1906. — pp. vii, 295. 

In the preface to this well-written treatise, the author states that 
this book is intended to present to undergraduates Bergson's psy- 
chological theory. Regarding the volume solely in the light of its 
aim, one must commend it without comment. The presentation is 
beautifully systematic and avoids all controversy. Every remark is 
made as an unqualified statement of fact. Whoever wishes to become 
familiar with Bergson's views may best do so by beginning with this 
work. 

The main points number three : First, the development of a Berk- 
leyan doctrine of 'mental states,' and Malebranche's theory of the 
double nature of every experience, and the bearings of this hypo- 
thesis upon the problems of objectivity and subjectivity; secondly, 
Bergson's theory of the complex continuity of mental life ; and lastly, 
as an outgrowth of this continuity, the hypothesis of modern humanism 
in its extreme form, practical interest being a constant and universal 
determinant of all experiences, including scientific and philosophical 
reasoning. A fourth point, almost co-important with these, is Berg- 
son's well-known rejection of the ordinary scientific concept of cau- 
sality as an implement for psychological interpretation. The expli- 
cative principle becomes that of ' immanent finality. ' 

The closeness with which M. Luquet has knit together these various 
points makes a brief criticism very unsatisfactory. The following 
details, however, seem to be those which are not only vital to his 
theory but also most widely open to challenges. 

Malebranche's dictum is accepted : " It is one and the same thing 
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for the mind to experience pain and to know that it experiences it " 
(p. 5). Whoever rejects this, may dispense at once with at least half 
of Bergson's theory, inasmuch as its doctrine of continuity involves 
acceptance of the unbroken interpenetration of all phases of mental 
activity. Wherever there is sensation, there too are feeling, attention, 
effort, selection, perception, conception, and so on. No one phase is 
possible without all others ; hence to experience something and never 
to know of this experience is impossible. It is a pity that M. Luquet 
did not break his rule against controversy at this point by discussing 
the objection that this hypothesis involves an infinite regress at every 
moment of experience. For surely this difficulty in Malebranche's 
doctrine is known to many undergraduates. 

The most interesting difficulties arise in the theory of continuity. 
The concept of continuity here given is extremely complex, involving 
temporal and causal continuity, and also the unbroken activity of all 
mental functions. The temporal continuity has two phases : First, 
every moment of consciousness sums up and contains all previous ones 
(p. 8); and secondly, there is no break within the conscious stream 
(p. 9). The functional continuity likewise shows two aspects : First, 
each function is temporally continuous ; and secondly, each depend 
upon the cooperation and coexistence of all others. In describing 
these aspects, however, the author repeatedly goes beyond available 
facts and even beyond probabilities. For instance, he regards Janet's 
discoveries concerning multiple personality in cases of hysterical 
anaesthesia as evidence in favor of the general hypothesis that " no 
mental state can exist without converging toward some point toward 
which all other states converge" (p. 12). Every case of memory 
lapse, on Luquet's theory, would have to be only 'apparent.' One 
might ask here what the difference is between appearance and reality 
in such an instance. Even more, no part of the cortex could be re- 
moved without either killing the individual or else transferring all the 
functions of the removed part to some other parts of the organism. 
How do facts square with this implication ? 

A curious conflict appears between the theory of structural con- 
tinuity and that of the noetic nature of every experience, when M. 
Luquet agrees with Leibniz in saying that a state of consciousness is 
infinitely complex (p. 13). How can this be so, without one's being 
aware of that infinity in the moment itself? Has not M. Luquet con- 
fused the inner structure of a moment with the various bearings, 
causal and otherwise, of the moment ? His distinction between the 
' actually present ' and ' the result or residue of past experiences ' (p. 
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20) does not touch the point, but rather admits unwittingly the im- 
possibility of Malebranche's theory. 

The conventional description of perception is given, however (pp. 
21 ff.), without any apparent feeling that it is inconsistent with the 
previously and subsequently advocated hypothesis of continuity. We 
are told that "it is a basic error of mind to regard as immediate 
something that is the result of a large previous elaboration " {ibid.'). 
How previous elaboration prevents a quale from being immediately 
given is something the reviewer cannot grasp ; one might as well say 
that no experience is immediate, for even the most primitive sensa- 
tion has suffered much previous elaboration. Here, as elsewhere in 
the treatise, M. Luquet suffers through failure to distinguish inten- 
tional meaning from unintentional quales. He is unable to reconcile 
with his own doctrine of immediacy and continuity his other belief 
that the past in actually present in the ' specious present. ' 

Nowhere, however, do the imperfections of Bergson's theory of con- 
tinuity show forth more clearly than in M. Luquet's discussion of the 
nature of identity. There being no real identical occurrence of total 
states of consciousness (p. 68), and the character of each phase in a 
total state depending upon that of the totality, it follows logically 
enough that "we never think twice absolutely the same thing " (p. 
72). "We imagine that the intentional object of discourse is not the 
total content of consciousness but only one important part" (p. 71). 
It is needless to enlarge here upon the errors of introspection and de- 
scription that make such statements possible. In a work dedicated to 
undergraduates, there ought to be some adequate description of the 
nature of logical (intentional) identity, in order to save the learners 
from the slough of sophistical subjectivism into which the above mis- 
leading statements drive them. Were it not for the lack of clarity 
on this fundamental point, the sections on judgment (pp. 177-185) 
might have been admirable. But M. Luquet does not wish to avoid 
subjectivism, as most American humanists do. 

The most deeply rooted error in M. Luquet's Bergsonism appears 
simultaneously in the theory of identity and in the theory of the prag- 
matic determination of consciousness. In the former instance, the 
error consists in the assumption that objects can be identically known 
only when the total empirical states in which they appear are identical. 
In this assumption lurks the general one that variation of one element 
in a complex necessarily alters all relations between all other elements 
in that complex. To uphold this view, it becomes imperative to deny 
that the ordinary logical object is also a psychical one (pp. 229 ff.), 
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and this denial in turn ends in calling identity and all developments 
thereof (<?. g., objectivity) out and out illusions. The nature of a 
mathematical problem differs with every change in the thinker's feel- 
ings, sensations, motor reactions, etc. (Jbid.). Thus logic becomes 
a branch of psychology, strictly speaking. On the other hand, the 
adopted theory of continuity forces acceptance of the extremest breed 
of subjective humanism, inasmuch as desire (involving foresight) and 
individual adaptation are constant and universal determinants of all 
other mental functions (pp. 284 ff.). "The existence and the charac- 
ter of the ideas and principles of reasoning may be explained by 
the nature of human needs ' ' {ibid. ). With this the entire humanistic 
philosophy in its most acute phase is implied. 

The first mentioned phase of this error appears to be logically de- 
veloped out of the assumed introspective facts ; but this second phase 
flatly contradicts one of M. Luquet's hypotheses, to wit, the one 
which asserts the complete mutual interpenetration and interdepend- 
ence of all mental functions. The fatal weakness of his theory of 
' immanent finality ' lies in disregarding this supposed fact, out of 
which the theory itself has been evolved. If selection is not a distinct 
mental function, but only an abstract poetic name for a class of phe- 
nomena, then what sense is there in making it the determining force 
in mental life ? If, on the other hand, selection is a distinct func- 
tion, then it must itself be determined by all other mental functions, 
if Bergson's theory of continuity be accepted. And when M. Lu- 
quet says that " distinguishing differences and perceiving similarities 
are a necessity of practice" (p. 287) and have been developed for 
this reason, the consistent reader would reply that practice itself is 
likewise made necessary by the fact that we do distinguish objects and 
do have different feelings toward different things. On the author's 
own assumptions, practical interests cannot possibly be construed as the 
end (temporal or final) of mental life, but must be viewed as an in- 
tegral, dependent phase of life ; not a determinant of the whole 
process, but merely a transformer within the process. 

The extreme interpretation of mental continuity is surely the source 
of M. Luquet's difficulties. In a laudable desire to rid the under- 
graduate mind of all notions of 'faculty psychology,' the author has 
drawn the long bow to the breaking point ; but the crack is unfortu- 
nately heard clearly only in the field of logic. From the pedagogical 
standpoint, it is a pity that the author did not devote a chapter to the 
psychology of logical implication. Had he done so, either his book 
would have been written differently or else its readers would be en- 
abled to judge its merits and demerits more easily than they now can. 
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Bergson's ' closed curve ' theory of psychic causation is stated so 
briefly (p. 282) as to make it ambiguous if not unintelligible. M. 
Luquet has not borne in mind here that he means two wholly different 
things by continuity ; when he declares that in mental processes the 
effect of a given cause becomes, after certain intermediary steps, the 
cause of its own cause, M. Luquet seems to think that this amounts to 
a proof that " in mental states there are only differences in degree of 
development, not in kind " (ibid?), and also that this precludes causal 
relations in the ordinary sense of determinate temporal relations. The 
implication is far from obvious. Everything here said of psychic 
causality would usually hold true of ordinary physical causality. 
M. Luquet has hardly been just either to Bergson or to the under- 
graduate reader. 

The clarity and orderliness of M. Luquet's treatise make it admir- 
ably fitted for use as a basis of discussion and topic writing in ad- 
vanced courses in psychology and philosophy. The reader can scarcely 
ever misconstrue the author's meaning, while the elaborate outline of 
the chapters and the form of presentation make the structure and 
trend of the whole theory exceedingly clear. The book is perhaps 
the best statement of humanistic psychology and modernized Berkeley- 
anism that has yet appeared. 

Walter B. Pitkin. 
New York City. 



